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Rev. Fifield Addresses Graduates; 
Award Numerous Presentations 

January, 1944 graduates witnessed the presentation of awards by 
Miss Mariette Barry, acting principal of Girls High School, to the most 
deserving of the graduating group at Commencement Exercises held in 
the Girls High auditorium, January 25. 

The guest speaker, the Reverend L. Wendell Fifield, emphasized that 
courage, character, and cooperation were necessary for success. 

These were the awards: 

Cooperation in Government : Joan Decker, Mary Krempasky, Paulette 
Lehman, Kathleen O’Neill, and Arlene Reisberg. 

Almeda Sprague Memorial Prizes for Good Citizenship : Mary Krem¬ 
pasky, Hetty Querido, and Natalie Rachwalski. 

“Number 15” Award for Greatest® — 

Development (certificate P. S. No. 

15 award in honor of Dr. Felter, 
name also engraved on cup in li¬ 
brary) : Dorothy Gerjovich. 

D.A.R. Medal for Highest Class 
Mark in American History (given 
by the Battle Pass Chapter) : Ellen 
Inge. 

Theodore Roosevelt Medal for Best 
Essay on the Life of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt : Bertha Kurgan. 

Certificate Awarded by the Teach¬ 
ers of Social Studies for Excellence 
in Social Studies: Roslyn Weiss. 

Simon Bolivar Pan-American Med¬ 
al for Outstanding Work in Pan- 
American Club: Gladys Supriano. 

Pin Award by American Associa¬ 
tion of Spanish Teachers: Alice Fo- 
gel. 

Bausch and Lomb Medal and Cer¬ 
tificate for Exceptional Progress in 
Three Years of Science: Frances 
Lettieri. 

Certificate Awarded by the Teach¬ 
ers ’ Physics Club for Outstanding 
Scholarship in Physics: Natalie 
Pachwa^ki. 

Certificate Awarded by the Teach¬ 
ers ’ Chemistry Club for Outstanding 
Scholarship in Chemistry: Frances 
Lettieri. 

Certificate Awarded by the New 
York Biology Association for Ex¬ 
cellence in Biology: Frances Lettieri. 

Prize Awarded by the Accounting 
Department for Excellence in Ac¬ 
counting: Mary Krempasky. 

Belding Memorial Association Cer¬ 
tificates: For Excellence in Account¬ 
ing: Harriet Sernoff; For Excellence 
in Secretarial Work : Evangeline 
Valavanis. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Pearl Buck Presides 
At East-West Forum 

To bring the Junior Division of 
the East and West Association to 
the attention of the public, a meet¬ 
ing was called by the Association at 
the Central High School of Needle 
Trades, 225 W. 24th Street. 

Pearl S. Buck, president of the 
East and West Association and 
chairman of the meeting, almost en¬ 
tirely composed of high school stu¬ 
dents, in discussing the purpose of 
the Junior Division, explained that 
to get along with a people one must 
know and understand that people. 

Famed Guest Speakers 

Among the guest speakers on the 
program, introduced by Miss Buck, 
was Mr. Yen, a Chinese, who has 
witnessed the war in China. He 
told the audience of the life of 
China’s youth at war. 

Another foreign speaker. Miss 
Masha Scott, from Russia, also ad¬ 
dressed the gathering on the life of 
the youth in her country. She ex¬ 
plained the collective farming sys¬ 
tem and the idea that communism 
was for the Russians. She saw no 
reason for Americans to fear it. 
Masha Scott heartily endorsed the 
East and West Association. 

To reveal life in another country 
a moving picture was shown on Chi¬ 
nese life in the village and on the 
farm. An Indian dancer entertained 
with interpretive dancing taken from 
different types of Indian life. 

(See Feature on Page 3) 


Spring Term Brings 
Changes in Faculty 

February, 1944 has ushered in a 
number of faculty changes in Girls 
High School. 

Retired from the school system are 
Mr. Earl L. Cushman of the Modern 
Language Department, Miss Mary 
E. Hall of the Library, and Miss 
Beulah Stevenson of the Art Depart¬ 
ment. 

The following are on sabbatical 
leaves for this term: Miss Anita 
Candela of the Modern Language 
Department, Mrs. Anne B. Foster 
of the Biology Department, and Mrs. 
Sadie Landress of the History De¬ 
partment. 

Others on Leave 

On leave for a longer period are: 
Mrs. Marcella H. Avnet of the 
Stenography Department, Mrs. Ger¬ 
trude I. Fass of the Art Department, 
Mrs. Estelle Richmond of the Eco¬ 
nomics Department, Mrs. Gertrude 
Rose of the English Department, 
Mrs. Edna Rosenberg of the Chem¬ 
istry Department, and Mrs. Rose M. 
Tischler of the Health Education 
Department. 

Miss Janie Bartlett of the Math 
Department, Mr. Bruno F. Donodeo 
of the Accounting Department, Mrs. 
Anne S. Rabinowitz of the English 
Department, and Mrs. B. Wells of 
the History Department, who were 
out last term, have returned. 

Replacing the teachers on leave 
are Mrs. Carmen Garcia of the Mod¬ 
ern Language Department, Miss Bea- 
tiice Seidel of the Biology Depart¬ 
ment, and Miss Lolita Roemmele of 
the Art Departm e nt. ___ 


Loyal League Donates Many New Books 
To G. H. Library for Student Enjoyment 


G.H.S. library has acquired a num¬ 
ber of new books purchased by the 
Loyal League. Among these are: 
The Forgotten Village —John Stein¬ 
beck 

This is the story of Santiago, a 
pueblo in Mexico, and its people’s 
slow transition from the supersti¬ 
tion and ignorance of the past to the 
light of today. This edition con¬ 
sists of photographs from the film 
following the action of the story. 
The WAVES —Nancy Ross 

This is the story of the WAVES, 
—their history, training, actions and 
place in the armed services. 

Dress Right , Dress —Margaret Flint 

What Miss Ross does in “The 
WAVES,” Miss Flint does for the 
WACS. 

The Tharrus Three —Catherine Mac¬ 
Donald MacClean 

Three children, evacuated from the 
slums of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
have many adventures as they ad¬ 
just themselves to their new sur¬ 
roundings, a farm in Tharrus. 

The Lady and the Panda — Ruth 
Harkness 

Miss Harkness tells of her adven¬ 
tures in China when she traveled to 
that country to secure the panda. 


And They Shall Walk —Sister Eliza¬ 
beth Kenny in collaboration with 
Martha Ostenso 

Here are the triumphs and trage¬ 
dies in the life of Sister Kenny, 
the Australian nurse who is credit¬ 
ed by some to have brought a new 
and successful technique to the 
treatment of infantile paralysis. 

Left Till Called For — Nancy Tread- 
gold 

A brother and sister are left be¬ 
hind accidentally on the Isle of 
Clerinal, in the English Channel, 
when that spot is evacuated before 
German occupation. What they do 
in this situation and their adven¬ 
tures on the isle form an interesting 
story for our younger students. 
Nursing Through the Years — Corinne 
Kern 

These are the reminiscences of 
Mrs. Kern’s years of nursing. We 
read how the profession has changed, 
besides viewing the intimate details 
of Mrs. Kern’s cases. 

Between Tears and Laughter — in 


Miss B. Stevenson,, 
Art Teacher, Retires 

This term Girls High School is 
minus another of her long-estab¬ 
lished teachers, the prominent artist, 
Miss Beulah Stevenson, who retired 
in January, 1944, after a sabbati¬ 
cal leave. 

Miss Stevenson became a member 
of the faculty in 1909. Prior to 
her appointment at Girls High 
School she taught in Pennsylvania. 

Interested in art “ever since I 
could walk,” Miss Stevenson has pur¬ 
sued that field until she has now 
attained recognition as an eminent 
modern artist working with oils, wa¬ 
ter colors and charcoal. Pratt In¬ 
stitute of Brooklyn gave our former 
teacher her training. 

Renowned Artist 

Work done by Miss Stevenson 
was exhibited at the New York 
World’s Fair and the American Vic¬ 
tory Exhibit at the Metropolitan 
Museum. Her paintings and draw¬ 
ings can be found in various mu¬ 
seums and art galleries where they 
are exhibited at certain intervals. 
Quite recently her work was dis¬ 
played at the Studio Gallery on 
Fifth Avenue. Miss Stevenson’s 
paintings and drawings have received 
commendation from- the press on 
numerous occasions. 

Brooklyn Preferred 

Miss Stevenson seems to prefer 
Brooklyn since both her home and 
her studio are in that borough, the 
latter on the Heights. 

When questioned about her teach¬ 
ing‘career at Girls High, Miss Ste¬ 
venson stated that she believed 
“teaching is what you make it.” 
From the twinkle in her eye your 
reporter gathered that Miss Steven¬ 
son made her stay at G.H.S. an ex- 


Yutang 

The philosopher offers an approach citing one, both for her fortunate 
to thinking about the laws for the pupils and for herself, 
post-war world. Rosalind Cuneo 


Welcome to G. H. SJ 

Welcome into high school society. You are now a debutante, for 
you have just made your debut into teen-agers’ most thrilling society, 
that of high school life. 

Perhaps you feel as insignificant as one drop in a swirling stream 
that just swirls on by you. But you’ll soon join the other drops and 
make your own whirlpool of high school society. There are many 
whirlpools for you to join, as announced in assemblies and published 
in the Record. 

So get right down into “clubtivities,” and if you’re feeling the 
slightest bit shy or reticent just take a dose of Girls High’s special 
Victory Vitamin, the Victory Corps. If you don’t know what that is, 
ask Mr. Greenstein. He has an infinite supply. 

Boy Orphan Chosen for Adoption; 
Profits from ‘Salute’ Swells Fund 


Results of the Loyal League poll conducted in January to deter¬ 
mine the preference for the school’s war orphan were by a large 
majority in favor of a boy. 

An application has already been placed with the Foster Parents’ 
Plan for War Children for the adoption of a boy, preferably between 
nine and twelve years old. Since the school and the child will be 
--- ^corresponding hereafter concerning 

War Drive Features I his experiences a boy who under- 


Bond 6 Credit Cards’ 

War Bond Credit Cards totalling 
$12,000 on February 16 for the 
Fourth War Loan Drive have been 
turned in to Mr. Greenstein. 

The campaign was extended to 
February 22. Ann Bilardi, the pres¬ 
ident of the Loyal League, led the 
contest with $1525 worth of bonds. 
Ethel Dover, Olga Krawiec, and 
Janet Lapkin were tied for second 
place with $1000 worth of bonds 
sold apiece. 

Other students who have sold 

bonpUb a re: Iren e Alber t, _ $500; 

Edith Barbante, $100; Shirley Barr, 
$800; Estelle Begel, $500; Rita Ber- 
lowitz, $525; Geraldine Brigant, 
$400; Agnes Burke, $50; Marie Ca¬ 
labrese, $100; Bernadette Cassidy, 
$150; Madge Cummings, $100; Ro¬ 
salind Cuneo, $25; Carolyn DeLuca, 
$25; Yetta Ertrachter, $175; Amelia 
Filippelli, $50; A. Freeman, $25; 
Florence Gics, $50; Constance Gill, 
$25; Evelyn Ginsburg, $125; Flor¬ 
ence Helchowski, $124; Sylvia Hunte, ! 
$75; Elizabeth Hunter, $25; Janet 
Jacobs, $400; Rose Jacobson, $25; 
Evelyn Kanter, $25; Catherine 
(Continued on Page 4) 

‘Blue and Gold’ Staff 
Selects June Editors 

Charlotte Frankel and Loretta 
Johnson were elected co-editors-in- 
chief of the Blue and Gold at a 
meeting of the staff on January 3, 
1944. 

That Charlotte proved capable in 
her job of editor-in-chief last term 
is shown by the fact that she was 
re-elected. Loretta Johnson, a re¬ 
sponsible young girl, is well fitted 
for the position she is to assume. 

Those selected for the other staff 
positions are Isabelle Blash, assist¬ 
ant editor, Loretta Blaul, senior edi¬ 
tor, Florence Ditchek, assistant sen¬ 
ior editor, and Ann Glading, secre¬ 
tary. 

As senior editor of the magazine, 
Loretta Blaul will supervise the sec¬ 
tion designated for pictures of the 
graduating class. Isabelle Blash 
will assist the co-editors; Florence 
Ditchek will be Loretta Blaul’s aide 
and Ann Glading will be in charge 
of the minutes and will perform 
the usual secretarial duties. 

Six new members added to the 
literary staff are Lillian Doloboff, 
Selma Ferst, Ruth Hittler, Rose Ja¬ 
cobson, Mildred Longone and Laura 
Rosenthal, all in English 5 Honors 
this term. 


“Victory Salute” to Aid Orphan 

Mrs. Pfeiffer, of the Music De¬ 
partment, has generously donated 
the profits of her song, “The Victory 
Salute,” to supplement L. L. funds 
for the support of the war orphan. 
Copies of this song, the official vic¬ 
tory song of Girls High, are now 
being sold in large quantities to the 
number of 1500 copies in many 
other schools as well as here. 

All data concerning the war or¬ 
phan, such as letters and pictures, 
will be posted on the Loyal League 
bulletin board (next to main office) 
as soon as availabi*;. * ■ — 

To decide upon the sex of the fos¬ 
ter child, scouts canvassed all sec¬ 
tions of the school for votes on this 
matter, costing a penny each. In 
the lunchroom, study halls, library, 
and official rooms, the students’ 
choices were recorded. $21.78, col¬ 
lected in this fashion, will be used 
for the orphan. 

Typing Honor Roll Formed; 
Pins For Speed, Accuracy 

For the purpose of commending 
students who excel in accurate typ¬ 
ing, a typewriting honor roll was 
created at the end of last term. 

The honor roll is now on view on 
the bulletin board outside Room 117. 
These are the requirements a girl in 
a typing class must meet in order 
to be placed on the list, which is 
composed of students in one of the 
word groups consisting of 25, 30, 35, 
and 40 words per minute: She must 
have no more than five errors in a 
ten-minute test of a particular speed 
and she must repeat this perfor¬ 
mance three or more times before 
being admitted. 

Once their names are on the honor 
roll, the girls may work themselves 
up into a higher word group by in¬ 
creasing their speed. 

Pins to Worthy Students 

Mrs. Romm of the Secretarial 
Department has announced that pins 
are to be awarded to students who 
succeed in achieving a typing speed 
of over 40 words per minute. 

At present the honor roll reads— 
40 words per minute: Barbara Coop¬ 
er and Dorothy Janiszewski, S.O.P. 
1. 35 words per minute: Sally Las- 
kowski, S.O.P. 1, and Muriel St. 
Hill, Typing 3. 30 words per minute: 
Mildred Amodeo, Typing 2, and Dor¬ 
othy Tinsley, C.O.P. 1. 25 words per 
minute: Eleanor Feinstein, C.O.P. 1; 
Ethel Hill, Typing 2; Loretta John¬ 
son, Typing 3; Charlotte Miller, Typ¬ 
ing 2; Joan Mitchell, Typing 2; and 
Evelyn Pasciato, Typing 2. 
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One World 

One hundred and fifty years ago our na¬ 
tive land was beginning its upward march 
toward recovery from the ravages of war. 
Twenty years of constant toil against sabo¬ 
tage, disillusionments, and other privations 
were beginning to bear fruit, for prosperity 
was lifting its head. Foreign alliance would 
have been economically and politically dis¬ 
astrous. With a foresight that is commend¬ 
able President George Washington issued 
the precedent-setting Proclamation of Neu¬ 
trality in 1793. 

At that time, science as we know it today 
was nil. There were no death-laden fort¬ 
ress es. Chemistry was restricted to home 
brews. Railroads, telegraphy, and radio 
were akin to supernatural beliefs. Under 
such conditions, isolationism for us was 
wise. 

When victory is ours the United States 
will be faced with the identical problem 
Washington had. 1944, however, is more 
than a century and a half distant from 
1794. It is a new world of compact close¬ 
ness effected by radio, telegraph, airplanes, 
and perhaps even more globe-uniting inven¬ 
tions to appear. 

What will be the decision of our leaders? 
To those with the same keenness of mind as 
the Father of Our Country, it may mean 
setting aside the proclamation and adopting 
a policy of universal cooperation. The 
United Nations have proven that har¬ 
mony among nations may exist when a 
common goal is set. Peace and prosperity 
may easily become these common ends. 

Still, many in the United States cling 
to isolation in varying degrees because 
it was good for their fathers. Would 
these people revert to the days of no science 
their fathers lived in? P. B. 

Education and the Peace 

Now that a new term is under way, the 
old war cry, ‘‘This term I'm going to do 
all my homework,'’ can again be heard 
echoing through the ancient corridors of 
Girls High School. This happens term after 
term with student after student, and still 
so many come to class the next day unpre¬ 
pared. 

It is true, many feel that there are things 
more important than school. Being engaged 
in so terrible a global war as that which we 
are now fighting has shown us that we, as 
individuals, are not very noteworthy and 
our cares are not very overburdening. On 
the contrary, it has made us feel very small, 
indeed. But like the smallest part of a ma¬ 
chine which is essential to its operation, we 
are significant as individuals to the opera¬ 
tion of our civilization. 

By going to school each day, by doing our 
homework each night, and by getting all we 
can out of our high school education each 
term, we will be expressive of our country. 
Bringing this war to a victorious close is 
only half the job. When the boys of the 
armed forces have won the war, we of the 
schoolrooms will have to win the peace. 


WE RECORD-MEND... 


“Indigo” by Christine Weston 

Out of the mystery and super¬ 
stition of India comes Christine 
Weston’s novel, “Indigo,” high on 
the list of best-sellers. Covering 
a span of years from 1890 to the 
end of World War I, it tells of 
the friendship of three young 
men—Jacques de St. Remy, son 
of ambitious and domineering 
Madame de St. Remy, French 
indigo plantation owner; Hardyal, 
an English-educated Hindu, rep¬ 
resentative of the highest in In¬ 
dian civilization; and John Mac¬ 
beth, the attractive self-centered 
son of a British Army colonel. 
The novel has its background in 
Amritpore, a former British 
Army cantonment. 

It shows the Indian hatred for 
the British represented in the 
character of Abdul Salim, the 
friend of Hardyal’s father, and 
the British mistrust of the Indi¬ 
ans in the character of Aubrey 
Wall, a condescending Britisher. 

Romance springs up first be¬ 
tween Gisele, Jacques’ sister, and 
Wall and later between Jacques 
and “Bertie” Wood, Macbeth’s 
cousin. 

In a sense the story is that of 
a young man’s escape from domi¬ 
nation and his discovery of a 
way of life with those who love 
him and those whom he loves. 

It is, in another sense, the story 
of internal strife in India be¬ 
tween British and native ideals 
and among the Indians them¬ 
selves. Morevoer, it is a story 
whose ^ fascination^remains wifb_^ 
you while reading it and for a 
long time afterwards. 

Annette Greenberg 


“A Guy Named Joe” 

“Any American is a guy named 
Joe,” painstakingly explained the 
youngest of a group of English 
children, as their enraptured eyes 
followed the landing of an Amer¬ 
ican squadron returning from a 
raid over Germany. Major Peter 
Smedridge’s (Spencer Tracy) 
plane was in a sorry condition. 
Pete was their idol. He was “a 
guy named Joe.” 

Although fantasy is the key¬ 
note of this enjoyable film, the 
picture starts with the real Ma¬ 
jor Smedridge when his plane 
narrowly avoids a crack-up. As 
a result, he is sent on reconnais¬ 
sance duty in Scotland. 

Despite an apparent absence of 
action there, Pete sinks, in his 
dare-devil fashion, an enemy car¬ 
rier and forfeits his stay on 
earth at the same time. 

To Pete’s dismay and the au¬ 
dience’s delight, he finds himself 
in a pilot’s Hereafter where The 
General (Lionel Barrymore) com- 
pells him to guide future pilots 
in the rudiments of flying with¬ 
out making his identity conscious 
to anyone. 

Lt. Ted Randall (Van Johnson) 
becomes Pete’s charge and whims¬ 
ically pathetic is the lot which 
then falls to the crestfallen hero. 
Sharing Pete’s heart with his fly¬ 
ing was Dorinda Durston (Irene 
Dunne), a ferry pilot whose 
warmth and understanding ably 
matched the boy and the adven¬ 
turer in Pete. 

Although the authors seem in 
doubt as to what would be a sat¬ 
isfying ending, the average movie¬ 
goer jyjjl leave tl?e theatre believ¬ 
ing that men who soar through 
infinite sky never die. 

Phyllis M. Bardowsky 


G. I. Joey Writes A Letter .. 


*0.1. Joey Writes A Letter ’ is 
dedicated to the servicemen who 
are defending our precious free¬ 
dom. The purpose of the column 
is to bring to the girls of G.H.S. 
some interesting excerpts of mili¬ 
tary and naval life. Any girls 
wishing to submit a portion of 
a letter to the column may pre¬ 
sent it to staff girls who will 
circulate among the official rooms 
to collect these. First termers 
and Junior High girls in third 
term bringing in letters accepted 
by the editors will be given a 
free subscription to the *Record .’ 

Marines Have Landed 

December 22, 1943 
Somewhere in the South Pacific 
There’s plenty of excitement out 
here now. Things are popping 
pretty fast and we work plenty 
hard. We’re on the go sixteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
building our barracks and mess 
hall and digging a well for our 
water. 

This is really a very nice is¬ 
land, and the natives are all very 
friendly. There’s nothing they 
won’t do for a “Marine.” They 
do all our washing for one dol¬ 
lar, and do a pretty good job. 
They stuff us with pineapples, 
coconuts and bananas all day. 

Whenever we get a chance, we 
go for a swim in the cool Paci¬ 
fic. There are plenty of sharks 
around, but they don’t bother us 
much. 

Private Bernard Solidar, 

U.S.M.C. 

Submitted by Irene Albert, 8-3 


A Hero Comes Home 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 

Washington, D. C. 

October 29, 1943. 

Dear Mildred: 

... You know, I just don’t 
like this being talked about for 
being in action and being made 
a hero of. Jeepers, I was in bat¬ 
tle only for a week under steady 
fire. Still I want to give my 
credit to those boys with months 
of battle service, the boys who 
really deserve it. 

Boy, it’s sure good news to hear 
you’ve heard from Tony. Sorry 
he’s so far away, but as I once 
said, “He’ll come home, Mildred, 
because you’re so nice to come 
home to.” 

Submitted by 
Mildred Sharkey, 8-2 
S/2 Jimmy Arnone, U. S. Navy 

Navigation Cadet 

December 12, 1943 
Missouri 

Dear Edith, 

. . . It’s going to be harder 
than I thought to get into navi¬ 
gation. I have to pass about 
twenty-five different types of 
tests. Some of these types are 
coordination, mental and physical. 
I’ve taken about four already, 
and so far they haven’t been too 
difficult. 

I hope to get sent to Santa 
Anna for pre-flight training; it’s 
only ten miles from Los Angeles. 

Love, 

Pvt. Robert Rittner 
Submitted by 
Edith Leibowitz (8-2) 



Oh, catzy drats and miceech ease, 

An ’ bigger fishzeed guppies . . . 

An ’ guppeez guppies too . . . 

Barbarians! 

That mairzy doats curse! We can’t get away from it! 

Here we should be banging our flying machine back and 
forth, making these keys jump and this carriage weak 
and the words pop up on the paper like Mexican jumping 
beans. 

Listen, do you want to know what we have been doing? 
Frankly, we have been making asterisks * * * (buggsey 
dants . . . and froggzy dants) and we have been putting 
exes on the asterisks. Isn’t it amazing what a typewriter 
can do these days? (But bunnies stilly draddishes!) 

Hey, we’re not nuts! Everybody functions like this; every¬ 
body’s got a sudden attack of juvenilism; who ain’t in thuh 
act? The other day, in 115, Thelma Deutsch (the archangel 
of work and efficiency) and Catherine Noto jumped up, 
stuck waste paper baskets on their heads, and started pranc¬ 
ing around, fencing with a couple of toothpicks or rulers 
or sumpin’. “Strike, knave!” “This moment you die!” 
“Dodge it, sister!” “Here’s my fist in yer eye, bub!” Think 
this threw us? From Noto, we expect it. But Deutschie 
she rocked us. The poor gremlin’s overworked. Or maybe 
it’s the company she keeps: Brodsky & Citron, Inc., currently 
operating in that over-populated closet, the GHS Bank. 
That Citron — “Estelle Genius Dictionary Talking Machine 
Citron” . . . the kid was born that way. VERY sad, Cit! 

“Oh, Miss Pottery /” That was the way Lorraine Miguel- 
ita Potter was paged by a teacher who just got to know 
her. Pot, she was Hurt! 

Didja notice that our pal Irene Ten Eyck Albert happily 
clapped hands fo~ herself in the auditorium on Feb. 4, 
when Mr. Greenstein announced that she had just sold five 
hundred bucks’ worth of War Bonds? Confidentially, it’s 
like this: Ten Eyck’s still sick. Don’t forget—he’s started 
moaning “Be-es-ame Moo-cho.” Swoon! 

At last, we believe, we have come upon the epitome of 
adolescent degeneracy : Supposedly normal , well-balanced 
FOURTH termers who have heretofore shown no signs of 
mental derangement, emphatically and substantially shrieked, 
gasped, and SWOONED when a blushing male, who, from 
the neck down, may be said to resemble slightly The Voice 
himself, walked into class, announcing himself to be their 
new instructor. Wartime hysteria, no doubt. 

Before we lose ’em, here are some of the boners on Jan. 
’44 tests: 

1. E. g. stands for ego. And Va. is the abbreviation for 
Kentucky. 

2. Human Beans are very interesting. 

3. I had a bad sour throat. (Gee!) 

More Hot Predictions for Senior Celebs 

Class Singer: Josefa Paci. 

Loudest Laffer: Virginia Rinaldi. 

Future Lady Congressman: Reg(ina) Lichtig. 

Hottest Temperament: Catherine Noto. (We have only to 
think of the time Noto got kicked out of Ebbets Field when 
she was running after Red Skelton, and the unprintable 

disagreement-to put it mildly—that she had with an equally 

hot-tempered flatfoot who got in her way. Wow!) 

* * * 

We just happened to hear this one day; we just hap¬ 
pened to be there; you know how it is! On the downbeat, 
one of the more scintillating masculine personalities in our 
faculty said ivhat a swell idea it would be to erect a social 
tea room for juniors and seniors to use during free periods, 
because “girls always talk .” Terrific! 

This terrible life : We are now a full-fledged senior (Hi, 
mom, we made it) but, erratically enough, we have decid¬ 
ed, at this late date, to improve ourselves intellectually, so 
we are taking Math. I. We were shocked to find ourselves 
in a class with 34 2nd termers. (Now they tell us a senior 
has usually finished trig an’ everything!) On the whole, 
though, the company seems congenial enough . . . but here 
is a personal message to Susette (chuck, chuck; dig, dig; 
chop, chop) Brasher, who got shoved in the seat next to 
us, that she had better stop slapping us on the back the 
3rd period every day. (What’s that — the freshman sa¬ 
lute?) So help you, Blasher, we’ll assault you with our 
senior pin, when we get it.* 

Please? 

It has been suggested that this column has been unoffi¬ 
cially dedicated to the seniors, while other GHS-ites have 
been neglected. Now, listen, sure it has been, because we 
never hear from all you lovely people. We want you to give 
us any dirt you wanna see in print; gee, how we need it! 
Why not jot down funny incidents and drop the communi¬ 
ques in Mrs. Goodman’s mail box or in Rm. K or in Rm. 
117? Before blowing, we say to ALL studes in ALL divi¬ 
sions: 

“Give with the gab and get in on these gushing sessions.” 

*Oh, she’s swell, really. We’re kidding, of course. 
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John McKeon 
Leaves G.H.S. 

If you had the misfortune of 
forgetting your keys or perhaps 
locking them up in your locker, 
most probably you met Mr. John 
J. McKeon, the custodian of Girls 
High School. Gallantly he ar¬ 
rived on the scene with his lock 
cracker and rescued many a girl 
from going home in the wind and 
rain without a coat. But now 
we must bid him a tearful fare¬ 
well, for he has left us for Sam¬ 
uel J. Tilden High School. Nev¬ 
ermore will we see his sympa¬ 
thetic, spreading smile or laugh 
with him when we suddenly dis¬ 
cover our missing locker keys 
buried deep down in our pocket- 
book. 

Cooper Union Grad 

Mr. McKeon, who was gradu¬ 
ated from Cooper Union, started 
out to be a mechanical engineer 
but ended up a custodial engi¬ 
neer. He explained, however, 
“There isn’t a great deal of dif¬ 
ference and I like my work.” In 
his 26-month stay here, he has 
collected about 2500 broken locks. 
That’s 150 pounds of steel that’s 
going to nail tight Tojo’s coffin. 

We hope Tilden likes cats, be¬ 
cause it’ll find out sooner or later 
that its new custodian enjoys 
having four-footed felines around. 
To wit, Foo 1 and Foo 2 regally 
trod through G. H. S., the latter 
being a beautiful gray tiger cat 
with almost human habits. 

Son a Sergeant 

Whenever Mr. McKeon has 
time, he writes to his son, Staff 
Sergeant Joseph McKeon, at Fort 
Crockett, Texas, who used to as¬ 
sist him at school. In Mr. Mc- 
Keon’s inner sanctum, there was 
a fierce picture of Chief Sitting 
Bull (formerly terrifying Rm. 
K). Believe it or not, this Indian 
has consoled our friend in time 
of despair. Well, everyone to his 
own type of relaxation! 

Josephine Paci 


GHS Reporters Throw Light on Life of CBS Mystery Man; 
Les Damon Alias Nick Charles , "T hin Man,” Well-Built 


MARILYN HENDRICKS and CATHERINE NOTO 


“Action in Reverse! Reporters 
Pursue ‘Thin Man.’ Trail Ends 
At CBS Rehearsal. Cross-Exam¬ 
ination Begins When G. H. S. 
Journalists Corner Their Man.” 
(Such might be the headline if 
a larger publication had covered 
the interview.) 

A Study in Mink 

Two Girls High School report¬ 
ers finally entered the proper 
CBS building, hot on the trail of 
a story. As we stepped out into 
the fifth floor, the ominous quiet 
made us feel like invading com¬ 
mandos. 

It seems that most of the cast 
of the “Thin Man” had already 
assembled for the rehearsal. On¬ 
ly Nickie and Nora Charles were 
missing. Suddenly the door op¬ 
ened, and a vision in red, draped 
in mink, entered, waving a cheery 
greeting to the “gang.” She was 
Wendy Barrie, substituting for 
Claudia Morgan who was recup¬ 
erating from pneumonia. Seated 
at the far end of the table was 
Paul Stewart, the actor who 
played gangster with Cary Grant 
in “Mr. Lucky.” 

Enter Hero! 

At this point our attention was 
diverted by the sound of mascu¬ 
line footsteps on the floor outside 
the door. (Almost four years 
in Girls High have made us ex¬ 
perts in determining a man’s 
footsteps.) Surely enough, in 
walked a man whom we identified 
as Les Damon, radio’s own Nick 
Charles, the “Thin Man”! (We’ll 
be in a sad mess when television 
comes in: The man who plays the 
guerilla is as thin as a shadow, 
while the “Thin Man is well 
built!) 

As we watched the first read¬ 
ing of the play we wondered 
what would happen if there were 
no sound-effects man present. 


James Yen, Famous Chinese Journalist, 
Talks at Forum of East-West Association 


By DOLORES 

At the first general meeting 
>f the Junior Division of the 
East-West Association on Feb¬ 
ruary 9, a short, unassuming, 
voman appeared on the stage. 

She who induced silence merely 
jy her charming presence was 
die renowned novelist, Pearl 
Buck. 

“I have always wanted to write 
and I picked China for the set¬ 
ting of my books simply because 
one generally writes of that with 
which one is most familiar.” 
Pearl Buck is an American, hav¬ 
ing been born while her mission¬ 
ary parents were visiting in the 
States. Said she, “America is the 
most exciting country I have 
ever known, and I intend to 
make it my permanent home. 

Miss Buck added, however, that 
she hoped to visit China after 
the war. 

China in the Spotlight 

A short, stocky Chinese with a 
broad, perpetual grin and laugh¬ 
ing eyes took the limelight. He 
was introduced to us as Mr. 
Jimmy Yen, a young Chinese 
journalist who had seen the war 
at first hand. In broken English 
he told us that he believed the 
Chinese youth were older foi 
their age than the Americans, 
because of the many hardships 
they suffered. The students study 
even during air-raids, and all 
that they learn they relay to 
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their illiterate families. Mr. Yen 
himself was a teacher in a Chi¬ 
nese high school. 

Something in Common 

“The Chinese conception of 
what constitutes a handsome man 
is similar to that of the Ameri¬ 
can, tall and well built of stat¬ 
ure,” was his observation. Quiet, 
scholarly men, however, are the 
“ideal.” As an example, he pre¬ 
sented a young Chinese engineer. 

For a girl to be called pretty 
she should be quiet, thin, frail 
and have a “watermelon seed” 
face (large upper portion of face 
diminishing into a small chin). 
The modern, active woman is 
more recently earning her right 
to be called beautiful. As an il¬ 
lustration of Chinese beauty, Mr. 
Yen introduced three Chinese 
girls; two studying at Columbia 
University, and the third at the 
Julliard School of Music. 

Musical Rendition 

All these charming Chinese 
sang three songs in their native 
tongue, among which was the 
well known “Che-lai.” The Chi¬ 
nese scale consists of five notes 
only (pentatonic scale) whereas 
ours has eight. 

Incidentally, just as the Amer¬ 
icans believe all Chinese look 
alike, the Chinese say all Amer¬ 
icans resemble one another, in 
that they all have long noses. 


The radio actors would have been 
sprawled out by their efforts to 
imitate shots and punches. Our 
thoughts were interrupted when 
the affable Mr. Damon ambled 
over to us and asked if we were 
the “girls from Brooklyn.” When 
we answered an eager “Yes,” he 
asked if we would care to see the 
rehearsal from the control room. 

The hungry looks on our faces 
made Mr. Damon smile when he 
came up to us after the rehearsal 
and asked what we wanted to 
know. 

To the Attack! 

Our sharpened pencils pointing 
like daggers, and our slick savoir- 
faire expressions did not frighten 
Nick Charles. And so the “Thin 
Man” took the witness stand. 

Ques.: “Where were you born 
and educated?” 

Ans.: “In Providence, Rhode 
Island. I attended Brown Uni¬ 
versity.” 

Ques.: “When did you become 
interested in radio?” 

Ans.: “1938.” 

After the first few formal 
questions we were won over by 
his thrilling voice, and entered 
into a lively conversation. Mr. 
Damon revealed that he became 


the “Thin Man” in the summer 
of 1941. Other radio jobs that he 
has worked in are “Big Sister ,” 
“Light of the World,” and “The 
Right to Happiness Mr. Damon 
was accidentally auditioned for 
radio while he was in Chicago 
with a road company of “Of 
Mice and Men.” It was here in 
Chicago that he met his wife, 
who is an actress. Mr. Damon 
has performed in the Vicks 
Theatre in London, where the 
eminent Maurice Evans has scor¬ 
ed many a triumph. 

Mr. Damon has portrayed “Ba¬ 
by Face” in the film “Dead End” 
“Being the ‘Thin Man’ has come 
in handy,” says Mr. Damon. 
“When I face a problem I often 
think of what the famous detec¬ 
tive would do if he were in my 
place.” When he returns from 
the army, which he entered on 
February 15, he wishes to resume 
such roles as he has previously 
played in Hollywood. Mr. Da¬ 
mon’s hobby is amateur photog¬ 
raphy, for which he has his own 
dark room. 

As a memo of the chase, we 
were given scripts of the program 
and escorted to the street, where 
the “Thin Man” disappeared into 
the night. 


Dancer, Co-Ed, Honeymooners, WAC 
Revisit Corridors of Their Alma Mater 

By AUDREY FLAUM 

Sitting in the auditorium seats they had occupied the term before 
as seniors, the girls of the class of June, ’43 listened to Dr. Crow 
address them and Mrs. Glenn, placement adviser, tell of positions still 
open to them. Probably some patted their seats lovingly, whild othersl 
may have wriggled uncomfortably at the thought of the girls who 
had groaned and sweated that morning (January 20, 1944) over their 
Regents. 

They then adjourned to Room 
117 where they elected Caroline 
Cooke president of their alumnae 
association and where a group 
of girls volunteered to prepare 
future meetings on a more social 
basis. After the business was 
disposed of the girls brought out 
the rags and commenced to chew. 

From putting our ears to the 
ground we gleaned the following 
information: 

Gloria Cooke, sister of Caroline 
and a June ’43 graduate also, 
is now dancing with the Rock- 
ettes. You probably remember 
her as vice-president of her Sen¬ 
ior Class and for her tap danc¬ 
ing on Senior Day. 

Honeymooners 

Lois Cohen could not attend 
the meeting: She was on her hon¬ 
eymoon. When she used to fre¬ 
quent the Guidance Office her 
plans had been to become a nurse. 

Well, she has changed her mind 
in favor of becoming the wife of 
a merchant marine. 

While Joyce Lyons proudly dis¬ 
played her engagement ring, 

Paulette Levine just as proudly 
showed her “E” pin. Many girls 
are working in defense plants, 
some are attending college and a 
large number have diamond rings 
in the offing. 

Co-Editor at Cornell 
Lila Nisselson, co-editor of the 
Record, now studying at Cornell 
University, wrote Mr. Schumer a 
very charming letter all about 
chemistry and physics. From 
her friends, we learn that she is 
having a wonderful time and that 
the social life there is terrific. 

Miss Rogers, the class’s much 
appreciated grade adviser, pre¬ 
sided over all. 

News of a January, ’43 gradu¬ 


ate came to us by letter from 
the Traphagen School of Fashion. 
Dorothy Yost, a student there, 
and a graduate of Girls High 
School has been awarded an hon¬ 
orable mention for a dress design 
she submitted to a contest com¬ 
memorating the 76th anniversary 
of the E. T. Slattery Co. of Bos¬ 
ton. Boston fashion editors and 
radio commentators acted as 
judges and chose the winners 
from over a hundred entries. Dot¬ 
ty is very good; we knew it all 
along. 

GHS Alumna Now Mrs. Lowen 

At the January graduation we 
had many distinguished visitors. 
Present was Rowfreta Walker, 
class of January, ’42 and Presi¬ 
dent of the Loyal League. Hold 
your breath! She is now Mrs. 
Lowen, wife of accounting teach¬ 
er, Mr. A. Lowen. Congratula¬ 
tions !! Others returning to the 
scene were Elizabeth Kendall, 
class of January, ’41 now a WAC, 
and Alfreda Wasicka, President 
of the Loyal League in June, ’42. 

Ann Chunga, who graduated 
this January, is now in the Cadet 
Nurses’ Corps. Selma Kisseloff 
of the same class is playing in 
the sunshine and sand that are 
Texas. She is with her husband 
who is stationed there. 

From Mrs. Glenn, our Place¬ 
ment Counselor, we learned that 
petite Rowena Bucksey, January, 
’44, better remembered as the 
exotic Oriental dancer in last 
year’s Christmas program, is now 
a milliner’s apprentice at Henri 
Bendel’s. Attractive Claire D’Am¬ 
ato and Isabel Hastings, also 
graduates of the class of Janu¬ 
ary, ’44, are now employed in 
the John Robert Powers Model¬ 
ling Agency. 


Junior 

Circuit 

By A. SHAFER and 
B. SHMAYEFSKY 

We dedicate this column to the 
poor, bewildered freshman, who 
walks desolately through our aged 
corridors with a baffled expres¬ 
sion on her face. Our message 
to you is simply this, “Don’t be 
disillusioned!” 

Have Faith, Li’l Children 

Soon you, too, will have the ex¬ 
perience so necessary in obtain¬ 
ing a table, or even a chair, in 
our pleasant little lunchroom. 
(Pleasant, that is, if you don’t 
mind being trampled to death by 
the thundering, and incidentally, 
very hungry herd, or if you can 
remain oblivious to that someone, 
who, accidentally of course, bathes 
your best skirt in her scalding 
soup or delicious chocolate milk.) 

Soon you, too, will assume the 
knowing nonchalance of the up¬ 
per classmen. Very soon your 
blank stare will have deserted 
you for the bored demeanor we 
upper graders have practised so 
valiantly. Presently certain 
names will strike terror into your 
as yet peaceful hearts, the fear 
of uniform exams and regents 
will stalk you constantly, and the 
superior glances of the seniors 
will bounce off your hardened 
brow. Then you too, will be a 
true Girls Highite, ever ready to 
raise a supercilious eyebrow on 
an unfortunate, martyred fresh¬ 
man. 

Rookie Revelations 

Since we are all extremely in¬ 
terested in the reactions of new¬ 
comers to our school and routine, 
we interviewed freshmen and Jun¬ 
ior High School girls with, “What 
are your first impressions of life 
at Girls High?” 

Virginia Van Allen, 3-3, calmly 
replied that she found all to her 
liking and was very much at her 
ease here. 

Renee Simon, 1-3, innocent dear, 
believes that the lunchroom is a 
bit too crowded, that the school 
gives a rather ugly appearance, 
but that the teachers and routine 
are fine. 

Mary Pugh, 3-3, replied after 
much thought that the school was 
really enormous and she often 
found herself lost as the various 
corridors, exits, and stairways 
were misleading because of their 
similarity to one another. 


Niblets 


NATURALLY 

Teacher: Billy, use the word 
“mechanize” in a sentence. 

Bill: The soldier boys were 
mechanize at the girls. 

NO SALE 

Betty: There’s an old clothes 
man at the door. 

Sister (fretfully) : Tell him we 
have all we need. 

DANGEROUS 

Son: Dad, we learned at school 
today that the animals have a 
new fur coat every winter. 

Father: Be quiet! Your mother 
is in the next room. 

American Girl 

NEW JOB 

“What became of your secre¬ 
tary?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“I married her and now she’s 
my treasurer,” replied Mr. Jones. 
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By A. BILARDI and M. FAT1GATI 

Marion Archer’s (4-2) uncle sent 
her a wooden pin from down Mexico 
way. This consists of the bottoms 
of a pair of shoes with even nail- 
heads painted on the soles and heels. 
The feet are going in the direction 
of Germany, with the heel of one 
shoe on Berlin. Across another part 
of Germany is printed, “GI Shoes 
Over Germany.” 

A Tip From Our Editor 

You girls who detest wearing hats 
even for those dressy occasions, lend 
us your ears. Phyllis Bardowsky 
(8-3) tells us how you can make a 
circlet, ideal for evening wear. Buy 
a yard of velvet ribbon and a yard 
of sequins at any department store. 
Put the sequins over the ribbon, and 
make a cluster or a bow of the rib¬ 
bon over each ear. You couldn’t 
ask for anything prettier for 60c. 

Mary ("‘It’s a grand old name”) 
Mineo’s brother is a thoughtful chap. 
From aluminum and a chain former¬ 
ly used for another purpose, Johnny 
produced a personalized bracelet for 
his G. H. S. senior sister. Upon the 
rectangular shaped aluminum is 
stamped “Mary,” in capital letters. 

From Earring to Pin 

A little imagination plus odds and 
ends can make tricky accessories. 
You know that pretty earring you 
have lying in the drawer. You 
can’t wear it ’cause you’ve lost the 
mate and you haven’t the heart to 
throw it away. Screw it on your 
lapel or in the top button-hole of 
your jacket. It makes a nifty lapel 
pin. 

Of course you want everyone to 
know that your boy-friend is in the 
service. Mere’s how you can do it. 
Buy two buttons resembling those on 
your b. f.’s uniform. Then cement 
or solder them to old earring bases. 

Just a thought . . . you can iron 
your hair ribbons easily by drawing 
them across a lighted electric bulb. 

Cleaning Chores 

Look into your closet. No, this 
is not Uncle Don promising you’ll 
find a gift. We are the ghosts of 
your down-trodden clothes. 

Have you looked? Are we merci¬ 
lessly squeezed together? Do we 
sag pathetically from your hangers? 
Can you play tic-tac-toe in the dust 
on the floor? Does a size 8 chubby 
still haunt your wardrobe? Give 
us, your useful garments, room to 
catch our breath! Enough space al¬ 
so prevents wrinkling. Buttom the 
very top button or zip the zipper in 
order that that dress retains its 
original shape. To help prevent 
dust shut that door snugly. If there 
are articles in your closet you don’t 
wear, give them to someone who can 
wear them (younger sister, for ex¬ 
ample) or offer them to a war re¬ 
lief organization. Keep that ward¬ 
robe neat! 

Make Them Last! 

The above points were taken from 
Constance Talbot’s “Make It Work, 
Your Wardrobe,” which gives excel¬ 
lent ideas about such tasks as wash¬ 
ing, ironing, cleaning, and mending. 
Excerpts of this article can be found 
on the “Notes for Students” bulletin 
board just outside Miss Parsons’ of¬ 
fice. Incidentally, henceforth you 
will find helpful fashion tips (select¬ 
ed by us) on this board. 


The Case of the Haunted Attic 

OR 

HAS ANYONE SEEN MRS. DOWLING? 
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Do you thrive on Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills? Do little tickly thrills 
play havoc with your spinal cord 
when you see Frankenstein and 
Wolf-Man or listen to Suspense and 
the Inner Sanctum? Put it there, 
pal! You are now a blood-sucked 
member in a grotesque standing of 
the “Horrible Worshippers of Mur¬ 
der Mystery, Macbeth, and Every- 
thing-Else-That’s-Blood-Curdling-So- 
ciety.” The business on hand, how¬ 
ever, is guaranteed not to give you 
nightmares, a rapid pulse, or even 
a bald head. So if it practically 
murders you to keep on reading, just 
keep on reading. 

Penthouse Apartment 

It is the year 1944; it is the floor, 
fourth of Girls High School. The 
wind howls. The students snore in 
rooms 419 and 420. Mayhap this 
is because they are aware of the 
ancestry of these rooms, for these 
classrooms were the bedrooms of a 
beloved home. Apropos of these 
rooms, let us now gaze into the cry¬ 
stal ball, (the only one in existence 
that reveals the revolting past). 
The time is 15 years ago (1929, 
elementary, my dear Watson, ele¬ 
mentary!) or fifteen years before 
that, and we’ll add another 15 years 
before that;—what’s 15 years to 
Girls High School? We see,—an 
apartment. The layout is vaguely 
this: two bedrooms, a dining room, 
living room, a kitchen, and a pantry, 
nobly of his services. Yet Mr. D.’s 
calls for it. 

Kin to Simon Legree 

And now, let us observe those 
who refer to this decrepit haven 
as “Home Sweet Home”. Enters ^ 
man of burly appearance, with cold 
and piercing eyes. To the world 
wherein he earns his means of ex¬ 
istence he is known as the custodian 
engineer, Mr. Dowling, of G. H. S. 
Students quiver when in sight of 
him, teachers stutter when forced 
into discourse with him, and little 
mice run back into their holes when 
they hear him coming. Ah, yes, 
but we know him for the true hu¬ 
manitarian he is. In his spare time, 
he breaks open lockers when females 
lose their keys. He is a good man. 
He will go where all good men go 
in the end. 

Phantom Woman 

Rumor has it that no one has 
seen Mrs. Dowling all during the 

Library Gives Lectures 

The Young People’s Division, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand 
Plaza, cordially invites the ’teen age 
to participate in its Friday evening 
programs beginning at 7:45 P.M. 

February 25—“Wheels Across In¬ 
dia,” a revealing film on India with 
its pagodas, snake worshippers and 
other colorful scenes. 

March 3—“How’s Tricks?” an en¬ 
tertaining magic show sponsored by 
the Magic Club, Albert Goldstein di¬ 
recting. 

March 10—“Off the Record,” a 
musical evening with jazz and class¬ 
ical records. 


American Beauty Florist 
Inc. 

526 Nostrand Avenue 
A. Gilas, Pres. NEvins 8-3414-5 


thirty years that Mr. D. has given 
nobly of his services. Yet Mrs. D.’s 
house is cleaned, his meals cooked, 
and his liquor hidden when occasion 
calls for it. 

Well, anyway, sufficient proof of 
marriage is offered by the next poor 
duck. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. D., young, handsome, and bril¬ 
liant with one dominant fault. He 
doesn’t flirt. 

It is a sad tale, told by an idiot, 
full of blah and blah. I have no 
more blah. But can I ask ya just 
one question? 

Has anyone seen Mrs. Dowling? 

Sarah Clateman 

Bond 'Saleswomen' 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Klein, $100; Evelyn Lazarus, $100; 
Johanne Logan, $25; Rhoda Marden, 
$100; Ida Marino, $25; Phyllis Mas- 
lin, $200; Regina Mayeski, $50; Elsie 
Menyhert, $100; E. Pepper, $25; 
Dorothy Pierson, $75; Mafalda Pi- 
rillo, $25; Teresa Rannazzise, $50; 
Justine Richter, $50; Adele Roxland, 
$25; Bernice Shmayefsky, $200; Lib¬ 
by Shmayefsky, $200; Jessie Stew¬ 
art, $75; Marie Tino, $125; Diana 
Troilo, $25; Irene Wisniewski, $225ffi 
Rose Zambuto, $125; Shirley Zemen, 
$75; Penelope Zografos, $25. 

War Bond Medal 

The pupil in each high school who 
sold the most bonds will receive a 
special War Bond Medal. Every 
girl received double credit for her 
sales because Arnold Constable and 
Company matched dollar for dollar, 
up to one million dollars, all stamps 
and bonds sold by high school stu¬ 
dents. 

Escort Service 
Aids The Blind 

Students of Division 7 and 8, un¬ 
der Dr. Crow’s supervision, have 
been accompanying blind girls of 
their own age to the Lighthouse on 
Saturdays. 

The Lighthouse, located on Fifty- 
ninth Street and Lexington Avenue, 
affords a refuge for blind pupils in 
its programs, parties, and its teach¬ 
ing of various trades. G.H.S. stu- 
| dents, who are more fortunate, can 
| escort these blind girls from their 
' homes to the Lighthouse from 2 1> 
4 P. M. 

Besides the virtuous feeling this 
! will give the girls of Division 7 and 
8, it will also enable them to receive 
service credit and Victory Corps 
credit at school. 

Girls may work in teams, each 
student helping the same blind girl 
on alternate weeks. 

Dr. Crow, upon being interviewed, 
added, “The escorts find the blind 
girls cheerful and pleasant company, 
so much so that they even prefer 
accompanying them every Saturday. 
Carfare of the escorts is taken care 
of and the addresses of the blind 
girls may be obtained from the 
Lighthouse.” 

All girls interested can see Dr. 
Crow in the Guidance Office. 


Inquiring Reporter 

By RENEE KRANZ 

Question: What would you like to 
do with your war bonds when they 
mature ten years from now? 
Answers: 

Catherine Henriquez , 5-1 

My father’s relations live in Puer¬ 
to Rico and I’ve always wanted to 
see and know them. My war bonds 
will give me the opportunity to 
make that trip. 

Diana Grammatico, 6-1 

They promise us great things for 
the post-war world and the thing 
I’ve set my heart on is a helicopter 
of my own. Won’t it be nice to take 
the family flying on a Sunday after¬ 
noon? 

Miss Goldstein , Accounting Dept. 

Right now I can’t say exactly 
what I’d do with my bonds, but I’m 
sure that when the time comes I’ll 
have no difficulty in spending the 
money. 

Eva Shackett, 4-1 

Among other things, I’m going to 
buy a load of vitamin pills for all 
the anemic crooners still left after 
the war. 

Shirley Zemen , 5-3 

To be ever so subtle, may I say 
that in ten years my war bonds will 
make a sizable,—ah, dowry? 
Geraldine Schwartz , 4-4 

Well, after my war bonds and I 
have both matured, I’m sure that 
I’ll use them for a better purpose 
than any I can think of now. (Af¬ 
ter all, you can’t spend all that 
money on Bing Crosby records and 
pictures of Bob Hope.) 

Edith Leibowitz y 8-3 

It might come in handy when it’s 
time to build that little love nest 
for Percy and me. (Percy’s a pri¬ 
vate, girls!) 

Phyllis Fasanella , 1-4 

I’ll travel the world, everything 
shall I see, 

I’ll have clothes, furs, perfumes, 
and such luxury, 

I’ll live in a pent-house and crash 
society, 

With that twenty-five dollars that’s 
coming to me. 

Seniors Are Eligible 
For Literary Contest 

All high school seniors are invited 
to join in the Eleventh Annual Stu¬ 
dent Prose Winters Contest spon¬ 
sored by the Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science of New 
York University. 

Outstanding entries in fiction and 
non-fiction will be awarded twenty- 
five dollar bonds. In addition there 
is a divisional prize of five dollars 
for any type of literary work. All 
entries must be submitted by April 
22, 1944. Entry blanks and further 
details may be obtained from Miss 
Chase, teacher of English 8H. 


Eastern Printing Company 

Printers Publishers 

Lithographers 

33 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
STerling 3-0500 



TO CAP IT ALL 

— To cap all that goodness 
in one big bottle was quite 
a feat, but Kirsch did it. 
Purity, taste, sparkle are all 
under that metal cap which 
seals each bottle of 


^Kirsch 







FOR EVERY TASTE 


CARRIERS 

BOYS-GIRLS 

MINIMUM AGE 16 

COMMUNICATIONS 

delivering important communications to 
and from the front lines of production. 
Students can help the War effort by 

PART-TIME 

POSITIONS 

BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL 

EARLY EVENINGS OR 
WEEK-ENDS 

Room M-5, 60 Hudson St. near Cham¬ 
bers or 127 W. 40th St. (near Broad¬ 
way) 422 E. 149th St. 1 block east of 
3rd Ave. 311 Washington St. near Boro 
Hall, Brooklyn. 

WESTERN UNION 


Graduates Presented 
With Many Awards 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Alexander Medal Certificate for 
Merit in Art: Mabel Craven. 

Louise Wingate Underhill Certi¬ 
ficate for Athletic Achievement: An¬ 
gela Florentine. 

Medals Given by the Girls Branch 
Public School Athletic League for 
Athletic Achievement: Angela Flor¬ 
entine and Evelyn Burger. 

Loyal League Awards 

The following prizes were award¬ 
ed by the Loyal League. 

Honor School Award: Natalie 

Rachwalski. 

For the Highest Mark in History 
Regents: Ellen Inge. 

For Excellence in — 

English: Gloria Shapiro. 

Mathematics: Natalie Rachwalski. 

French’.first medal —Frances Let- 
tieri, second medal —Nancy Yodice. 

Three Years of Latin: Judith 

D’Aniello. 

Three Years Sciences: Natalie 

Rachwalski. 

Biology: Frances Lettieri. 

Economics: Gloria Shapiro. 

Accounting: Angelina Ciullo. 

Secretarial Work: Virginia Ward. 

Home Making: Carmen Fannell. 

Girls High Art Award: Dorothea 
Gerjovich.. 

For Best Personally Made Dress 
(determined on graduation night) : 
Prize: Evangeline Valavanis, Honor¬ 
able Mention: Carmen Fannell. 

Four Years Perfect Attendance 
(never absent or late) : Catherine 
Carter, Monica Hanney, Frances Let¬ 
tieri, and Miriam Salo. 

For Two Years Service in Orches¬ 
tra: Norma Fuchs, Monica Hanney, 
Harriet Henderson, and Enid Sobers. 

For Two Years Service in Choral 
Ensemble: Jacqueline Lewis. 

For Service in the Bookroom: 
Norma Fuchs. 

Pin Awarded to Officers: Presi¬ 
dent of Loyal League: Kathleen 
O’Neill; President of Senior Class: 
Natalie Rachwalski. 

For Outstanding Service Through¬ 
out Four Years: Joan Decker, Mon¬ 
ica Hanney, Mary Krempasky, Sally 
Kurzweil, Paulette Lehman, Frances 
Lettieri, Kathleen O’Neil, Natalie 
Rachwalski, Arlene Reisberg, and 
Beatrice Terry. 

For Excellence in Dramatics: first 
prize — Paulette Lehman, second 
prize —Catherine Connolly. 



YOUR G.O. CARD 


at all Evening Sessions 
and Sunday Afternoon Sessions. 
(Sunday & Holiday Eves. Exceptedi 


VARSITY NIGHT 
EVERY FRI. 


Sot., Sun., & Holi¬ 
day Matintes 2-5 

Evenings 8-11 
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